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that the most important factor in the prophylaxis of gas gangrene
is early and radical surgery with particular attention to puncture
wounds. Antitoxin, sulphonamides and antibiotics are useful
but they play a secondary role to good surgery.
In the THEBAFY of the established disease, drastic measures
are necessary; these include surgery, intravenous antitoxin* anti-
biotics, sulphonamides and blood transfusion. In spite of these,
the mortality rate is high, 20-80 per cent.
Botulism
Botulism in man is a comparatively rare disease, which fol-
lows the ingestion of contaminated food, such as sausages (hence
the name, botulus = a sausage), prepared meats, canned foods,
vegetables and fish. The setiological agent, CL botulinum, was
first isolated in 1896 by v. Ermengem, who investigated a small
outbreak in Belgium following the consumption of uncooked
ham. From this a sporing anaerobe was isolated, and both the
organism and the ham produced the same series of symptoms
when fed to animals.
Cases have been extremely uncommon in this country ; one
outbreak at Loch Maree was reported in 1922, and a few cases
were notified in 1935. At Loch Maree eight individuals developed
botulism after eating potted duck paste, and all died. Outbreaks
have been more frequent in America and Germany, where pre-
pared and home-canned foods are consumed on a larger scale.
Symptoms appear a short time (18-72 hours) after the con-
sumption of the affected food, and although some gastro-intestinal
disturbance may be present they are due mainly to the action
of the toxin on the central nervous system. Paralysis of accom-
modation, ptosis, general weakness, aphonia and dysphagia
pass on, in fatal cases, to bulbar paralysis, coma and death.
Sensory symptoms are seldom marked.
The mortality has varied in different outbreaks from 25 to
100 per cent., and is highest when the incubation period is shortest.
On post-mortem examination there is little to be seen, the cerebral
vessels are congested, and some of the nerve-cells are swollen
and show signs of degeneration. The exact mode of action of
the toxin is uncertain, but experimental observations suggest
that the central nervous system is involved peripherally rather
than centrally.
CL botvlinum is responsible for spontaneous disease in animals,
giving rise to the condition known as " limber-neck " in chickens.